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that polite but vicious aristocracy, lie was distinguished in
his early youth for his successful gallantries, for the influ-
ence he obtained over women, and the dexterity with which
he converted it to his  advancement.   A  debauched abbe
and bishop, one of the  champions and then one  of the
victims of the Revolution, afterwards  (having scrambled
through the perilous period of Terrorism) discarding his
clerical character, he became the Minister of the Consulate
and the Empire, and was looked upon all over Europe as a
man of consummate ability, but totally destitute of principle
in public or in private life.     Disgraced by Napoleon, he
reappeared after his fall, and was greatly concerned in. the
restoration of the Bourbons.    For a short time only employed,
but always treated by them with consideration and respect,
the Revolution of July again brought Talleyrand prominently
on the stage, and, to the surprise of all men, he accepted
the embassy to London.   The years he passed here were
probably the most peaceful of his life, and they served to
create for him a reputation altogether new, and such as to
cancel all former recollections.    His age was venerable, his
society was delightful, and there was an exhibition of con-
servative wisdom, tf of moderate and healing counsels,9 in all
his thoughts, words, and actions very becoming to his age
and station, vastly influential from his sagacity and experi-
ence, and which presented him to the eyes of men as a
statesman like Burleigh or Clarendon for prudence, temper-
ance, and discretion.    Here therefore he acquired golden
opinions, and was regarded by all ranks and all parties with
respect, and by many with sincere regard.   When he was
attacked in the House of Lords the Duke of Wellington rose
in his defence, and rebuked the acrimony of his own friends.
Talleyrand was deeply affected at this behaviour of the
Duke,   I regret much not having availed myself of the
opportunities I might have had to listen to and record the
talk of Talleyrand, but the fact is, he was so inarticulate,
and I so deaf, that the labour would have been greater than
I could go through for the object.   The account which my
brother has sent me of the circumstances which preceded his